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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


AND LECTURERS 


Ir is an inevitable tendency of human beings having 
And it is but 
a step for such groups to put in writing a few sen- 


similar interests to associate together. 


tences defining their common interests and regulating 
their relations, and so to form an association spelt 
with a eapital A. That is how IAUPL came to be 
formed—the International Association of University 
Professors and Lecturers. 

Universities underwent rapid growth and multiplied 
greatly in number during the latter half of the 19th 
century and the earlier decades of the present one. 
Their staffs have tended to be isolated somewhat both 
from the community as a whole and from one another. 
A university teacher has quite properly two loyalties; 
one to the subject he professes, to the knowledge or 
scholarship of which he should make some addition; 
the other to the university as concerned with the hand- 
ing on of the knowledge and scholarship of previous 
generations over a wide range of subjects. 


By 
R. DOUGLAS LAURIE 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF 
WALES AT ABERYSTWYTH ; HON. SECRETARY, 
IAUPL; HON. GENERAL SECRETARY, ASSO- 
CIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS OF THE 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Corresponding with these two loyalties there have 
been two tendencies in the formation of associations. 
The one, bringing together the professors of par- 
ticular subjects, such as chemistry, biology, or phi- 
losophy, has taken place readily enough; the other 
It is with the latter that 
I am eoncerned in this article. 


has followed more tardily. 


During the period between the two world wars some 
development of associations of university teachers had 
already taken place. The first association of the kind 
that I have in mind was, I believe, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, a set of the volumes 
of the Bulletin of which I have on my shelves, running 
since its foundation in 1915. The Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers (United Kingdom) was founded in 
1919. 


in France, Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, 


There were between the two wars associations 
Each of these did good work 
within the boundaries of its own country. 


Czechoslovakia, Poland. 
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World « enship he cone ed O n two very 
ditferent w The worl ocietvy mav be or total 
tarian or on a democratic basis. By the latter I imply 
the federation of a diversity of states with give and 
take regarding some curtailment of sovereignty, in 
contradistinetion to some central world control. The 
democratic W ( Int nental to the existence ot 
IAUPI 

The International Association of University Pro 
If ! nd Le« el rev ly took shape from the 


activities and discussions of the university teachers 


and research workers who were temporary inhabitants 
of Great Br n during the recent years of war. 
he together with few British and American col 
leagues, formed themselves into an “Association of 


Professors and Leeturers of the Allied Countries in 
Great Britain,” which co-operated with other organi- 
ons concerned with postwar edueational recon 
‘uction, held conferences, and published a periodical 
“Communication” and a “Memorandum on Student 
As the time for the departure of its mem- 
bers to their own lands approached, ways of providing 
for the continuance of co-operation after the war came 
under consideration, and a general meeting held on 
September 25, 1944, adopted Provisional Statutes for 
an International Association of University Professors 
and Leeturers, so that what had hitherto been a do- 
mestie interallied association took on a wider interna- 
tional function under a new name. 

There had been before the war a movement toward 
co-operation among university personnel, under the 
name, “The International University Conference.” 
This was inaugurated by the Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of the United Kingdom by a prepara- 
tory conference in Exeter in 1933, which was followed 
by conferences at Oxford in 1934, Grenoble in 1935, 
Heidelberg in 1936, and Switzerland in 1938. The 
statutes of the “International University Conference” 
were drawn up in such a way as to constitute a loose 
federation of national associations. A series of re- 


ports of its meetings was published. Of the associa- 


tions which were concerned in the movement, the fol- 
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lowing have survived the war: the Fédération Fran 
calse des Associations de ]’Enseignement Supérieur 
the Association Nationale des Universitaires Suisses. 
the Association of University Teachers of Englar 

Wales and Northern Ireland, the Association of Un 
versity Teachers of Scotland, and the American A 

It is felt that 


work of the prewar “International University Confer 


ciation of University Professors. 


ence” may be very suitably carried forward in future 
by the postwar International Association of Univ 
sity Professors and Lecturers. 

The association was fully constituted in Brussels 
April, 1947, when definitive statutes and a progran 
were adopted. In the statutes the aims are stated 
to be: 

The development of academie fraternity among un 
versity teachers and research workers; the protection 
of the independence and freedom of teaching and re 
search; the consideration of all academic problems. 

The opening paragraphs of the program are: 

IAUPL considers that international collaboration in 
the intellectual field has never been more essential th 
at the present day. It believes that all universities should 
be actively conscious of the international mission with 
which they are charged by the circumstances of the times 
and that they should seek to fulfill it by all means within 
the measure of their respective resources. 

The universities should labor for the closer approac] 
to one another of the peoples of the world by making 
them better known to each other through the medium of 
their teaching, and especially by assuring frequent con 
tacts between the professors and the students of different 
countries. 

The international work of universities would be greatl) 
facilitated by the general recognition of the right of 
freedom in research and teaching and by the abolition of 
the barriers to the free circulation of men and writings. 


The program is concerned largely with such matters 
as interchange of university personnel, student health, 
and the establishment of an International Universities 
Bureau. 

The final authority of the association is the Central 
Council, composed of representatives of national see 
tions. The presidency changes annually, so that all 
countries may in turn have the opportunity of pro 
viding a president. Conferences have so far been 
held in Oxford, Brussels, and Paris, and in 1949 the 
center will be in Switzerland. It is proposed that 
they shall be held in due course in other continents. 
Perhaps it may be feasible to hold conferences on the 
same topie at different centers at the same time—any 
member being able to attend at any center. The cen- 
tral office is at present located at 13 Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 

At the conference held in Paris in the spring o! 
1948, the Executive Committee reported progress. 


























26, 1949 


two main topies considered were the question 
the establishment of an International Universities 
Bureau and a preliminary report on the equivalencies 
academie qualifieations, and a substantial advance 
1s made in both directions. 
{ memorandum describing the major functions of 
the proposed bureau was adopted in principle. The 
vision of a central office able to provide accurate 
and up-to-date information regarding the universities 
f any country in the world was deemed highly de- 
Ss rable. 
university systems, organization, and equipment, con- 


It could collect a library of information on 


tributed directly by the universities themselves and 


kept up to date by them. It would collect materials 
for the comparative study of the value of different 
methods of tuition, of entrance conditions, programs 
of study, scholarships and other subsidies, modes of 
university government and finance, student welfare, 
and other subjects, and generally of all new eduea- 
make 


these materials publicly and periodically available. 
] : ] } 


tional movements in universities, and should 


Such a bureau could do much to facilitate arrange- 


ments for interchange of university personnel and 


visits of foreign scholars to universities of other 


countries. Something has already been done, of 
course, to facilitate exchanges, but it is patchy, and 
it would be a tremendous advantage to have a world 
center concerned with such matters. It could fune- 
tion as an organizational center for the convening of 
international university conferences, whether of the 
[AUPL or otherwise. Such a bureau might very well 
be the headquarters of IAUPL, as well as of any 
world organization of universities as institutions 
which may be achieved; it would maintain close rela- 
The 


portion of the memorandum dealing with the aims of 


tions with international student organizations. 
the bureau concludes: “It should be a treasury of the 
traditions of academic freedom, not in itself a pro- 
gram point, but the expression of a faith which is 
fundamental to everything else.” 

The mode of organization of the bureau would de- 
pend upon circumstances when it is actually achieved. 
The ideal might be that the members of the bureau 
should be the individual universities in the different 
countries, but this supposes a degree of co-operation 
between universities, across frontiers, which does not 
now exist and which is one of the principal objects 
of the establishment of a bureau to bring about. It 
was suggested that a start might be made by having 
of IAUPL, the 
organization to be reviewed later in the light of cir- 


as members the national sections 


cumstances. A modest beginning might be made on 
a matter of $20,000 per annum, but, should it develop 
as one would hope, this would doubtless have to be 
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make some contribution, 


IAUPL 


no doubt, but it would be necessary to gain the in- 


increased. would 
terest of some of the foundations, and in particular 
UNESCO is specially invited to extend its recognition 
and assistance to a proposal of such practical impor 
tance. Following the adoption of the report upon 
this subject the Executive Committee of IAUPL did 
in fact wait upon UNESCO officials and were gratified 
by the interest expressed by them in the proposal. 
Another project which was reported upon at the 
Paris conference was the study of the equivalence 
of academic qualifications in the universities of the 
different countries with a view to facilitating the ae- 
ceptance by a university of a given country of mem- 
bers of universities of other countries wishing to study 
UNESCO had invited I[AUPL to make a pre- 
liminary report upon this matter to the University 
held at Utrecht in 


one of intricacy, if one ap 


there. 


Conference which was August, 
1948. 


proaches it by an endeavor to equate entrance re- 


The subject is 


quirements to universities in different countries—to 
take three only, U.S.A., Great Britain, and France. 
Some countries, and France is one of them, will admit 
to their universities a foreign student who has been 
accepted by a university of standing in his own coun- 
try. This seems a simple and very admirable pro- 
cedure. It requires, of course, that certain universi- 
ties in each country should be “recognized” for this 
purpose widely through the university world. This, 
in spite of difficulties, would be developing a method 
actually in operation in some eases already and would 
appear more easy than to tie oneself up with equiva- 
lences of school performance based upon a great 
diversity of different cultures, and, one would add, 
properly so. 

The two projects considered above have, since the 
IAUPL 
was represented at the Congress of Universities con- 
vened by UNESCO at Utrecht, which was held re- 
At that conference the idea of an Interna- 


Paris conference, been taken a stage further. 


cently. 
tional Universities Bureau was accepted unanimously 
and a committee of ten appointed to co-operate with 
UNESCO in working out a plan. The 


also adopted the preliminary report on equivalences 


conference 


of academic qualifications, so that it is a matter which 
is likely to have further study by the authorities as to 
practical possibilities. 

A further conference of IAUPL has been arranged 
to be held in Switzerland, with the University of Basle 
as headquarters, April 19-23, 1949. Reports will be 
presented at that time upon the policy adopted by the 
universities in the various countries toward the ques- 
tion of student health and upon their attitude toward 


the matter of sabbatical leave. A report will also be 
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po n International “Un versity” or Institute 

SOK Studies should be established. And there 
will be ( ion on researeh and ethics. 

\ new voluntary organization is naturally not alto- 
rether without its financial trials, but kind donors 
have already seen us through our earliest growing 
pains, and as new sections ltederate our position stead 
ily improves. In many countries national associations 


do not yet exist, and an association has to come into 
existence before it ean federate. But federated na- 
tional associations now include those of Belgium, the 
University of Cape Town, Ceylon, Cuba, France, 
Great Britain, Malta, The Netherlands, the Polish 
AUPL in Great Britain, Switzerland, the University 
of Tsing Hua in China, and Turkey. Several na- 
tional associations are reported to be undergoing Or- 
ganization at the present time and propose to federate 
with LAUPL when their organization has been com- 
pleted. The An 


Professors has sent us a dollar cheek which I greatly 


erican Association of University 


“ 
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hope means that they will federate. Among promi- 
nent Americans who were associated with IAUPL in 
its early days was the late Grayson N. Kefauver. He 
was warm in his support of IAUPL and expressed 
pleasure at being the first one formally to enroll as an 
individual member of the reconstituted association in 
1944, 

To summarize, the promoters of IAUPL feel that 
in this rapidly shrinking social world international 
life has come to stay and,that it is good that the uni- 
We believe in 
the democratic principle of federation rather than in 
any totalitarian central control. We feel that there 
should be two international university organizations— 
one of them official and the other (IAUPL) voluntary, 
The latter should be a spearhead of necessary change, 


versities should play their part in it. 


the former the more conservative and with the greater 
executive authority—a body which IAUPL could ap- 
proach with requests to adopt and implement its pro- 
posals. And if all turns out well as a result of the 
Utrecht conference this is what may come to pass. 





THREAT TO INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


products of American culture 


that reaches more millions in the United States than 
any other cultural product or medium has been under 
criticism abroad for some time; it has now become a 
political issue abroad. On January 27 the National 
Assembly of France approved a government bill pro- 
hibiting the publication in children’s periodicals of 
stories or drawings that present crime in a favorable 
light and permitting a representative commission to 
ban offending periodicals and the importation of for- 
eign publications for children that it considers offen- 
sive or demoralizing. 

The bill was definitely aimed at American comics 
which are beginning to dominate in this field. Amer- 
lean comics are described as of doubtful taste morally, 
aesthetically, and intellectually. Furthermore they 
are sold in France at a lower price than French books 
French artists and 


and compete with the work of 


writers. The Communists, not to be outdone, find the 
American comics objectionable because they are tinged 
with American imperialist capitalism. 

Whether the third party—the consumers—will be al- 
lowed to say anything on the subject is not vet clear. 
They should, of course, have a voice in the matter, 
for the Manchester Guardian’s correspondent, who re- 
ported on the bill, writes: “It is also extremely difficult 
for an adult to distinguish one from the other [of the 
, though children appear to find this a simple 


comics 


matter.” To interfere with children in their choice 
may be thought by some, of course, to violate their 
right to individual determination and the right to 
choose their own medium for demoralization! 

In France American comics have become a national 
and governmental issue. In England they are still 
attacked by Publie 
Prosecutions at a conference of magistrates, held on 
the day following the discussion of the bill in France, 


individuals. The Director of 


expressed his anxiety about the increase of sadistic 
hterature directed to the young and particularly, ac- 
cording to the report in the Manchester Guardian, 
about “some of the stuff coming from America and 
Canada.” It would be interesting to see what would 
happen if the director put into action his desire to 
suppress these publications. 

Both events should cause coneern among those in- 
terested in promoting international cultural relations. 
Should the erection of iron curtains be condoned 
and the rising generation be culturally segregated by 
introducing differential tariffs on their literature? 
Or, perhaps, we may try to see ourselves as others 
see us and consider whether the youth of other nations 
vet the kind of idea that we want them to have about 


the United States.—I. L. K. 


THE NSA JOINS THE ACE 


Tue United States National Student Association 
(NSA) was elected early in March to associate mem- 
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» in the Ameriean Council on Edueation. The 
tudent organization to hold membership in the 

vas invited to send a representative to the 
\'s annual meeting in Washington (D. C.), May 


presenting more than 800,000 students in 281 
and universities in the United States, NSA 
the only student organization that has been 
ted membership in the National Edueation Asso- 
and the UNESCO. 
S. Smith, NSA’s representative on UNESCO, 


sr cently elected to the exeeutive committee of that 


U. S. Commission for 


NSA is a nonpartisan, nonsectarian representative 
ercollegiate organization formed in 1947 to serve 
ieeds of students of the United States and to pro- 


te their interests and welfare. 


A MIDWEST INTER-LIBRARY CENTER IN 
CHICAGO 

lus Carnegie Corporation of New York granted 

January a half-million dollars for the establish- 


Cll Ol 


a Midwest Inter-Library Center in Chicago, 


cording to an announcement by Ernest Cadman 


Colwell, president of the University of Chicago, who 
lso chairman of the organizing committee of the 
project. The proposed center, described as “a li- 
braries’ library,” which will be a co-operative enter- 
prise for the improvement of library resources in the 
Midwest, will not only house and service research 
aterials for the use of participating libraries, but 
ll also “explore correlated bibliographical services.” 
Thus far, ten universities have approved the project 
[llinois, 


n principal: the universities of Chicago, 


\T 


\linnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Indiana University, the State University of Lowa, 
Michigan State College, and Purdue University. At 
least eleven others have the proposal under advise- 
ent. 

An additional sum of $250,000 will be furnished by 
the Carnegie Corporation upon the raising of an equal 

1 in cash before June 30, 1949. 

The organizing committee, in addition to President 
Colwell, comprises: H. B. Wells, president, Indiana 
University; R. E. Ellsworth, director of libraries, the 
Siate University of Iowa; E. W. McDiarmid, univer- 

ty librarian, University of Minnesota; and E. B. 
Fred, president, University of Wisconsin. 


FREE COURSES IN EDUCATION FOR THE 
PROFESSION AND PUBLIC AT BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 
DurInG the summer semester, Boston University is 


offering to educators and the public a series of con- 
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ferences and courses on current developments in ele- 
mentary and secondary education, according to Daniel 
L. Marsh, president. The courses, whieh are free of 
charge, include: “Problems of the Klementary School 
Principal,” under the chairmanship of Raymon W. 
Eldridge, principal, Law rence S<¢ hool, Brookline; and 
“Curricular Provisions for Slow Learners.” 

Begun on February 19, there are three sets ot 
open conterences under the chairmanship of eduea 
tional leaders such as, Lou LaBrant, New York Uni 
Dora V. 
Marion C., 


versity ; Minnesota; 
High 
School; Angela Broening, associate director, Commis- 


National 


English ; James F. 


Smith, University of 


Sheridan, New Haven (Conn.) 


sion on Enelish Curriculum, Council of 


Teachers of Macandrew, Com- 
mittee on Radio, National Couneil of Teachers of 
English; Mary G. Kelty, director and past president 
of the National Couneil tor Social Studies; William 
H. Hartley, State Teachers College (Towson, Md.) ; 
Dorothy M. 
Office of Education, FSA; Veryl Schult, Washington 
(D. C.) High Sehools; Howard IF. Fehr, Columbia 


University, and Carl N. Shuster, New Jersey State 


Meredith, specialist in social studies, 


Teachers College (Trenton). 


RECENT UNESCO NEWS 


THE U. §. National Commission for UNESCO has 
added Ellis Arnall, former governor of Georgia; W. 
B. Huebsch, of the Viking Press; and Roscoe C. 
Martin, professor of political science at the University 
of Alabama, to its membership. 

The executive committee met, February 18-19, in 
Washington (D. C.) to plan the agenda of the com 
mission’s meeting to be held in Cleveland in March. 

UNESCO and the International Theatre Institute 
signed an agreement whereby the latter will “provide 
expert technical advice on UNESCO’s activities in 
the field of the theatre and offer UNESCO world 
wide liaison services and other professional and non 
professional contacts and sources including theatre 
artists.” The ITI will receive a grant of $20,000 for 
the year 1949 to facilitate these services. 

Other recent developments made known by the com 
mission were the launching of plans for the reprint 
ing of the monthly UNESCO Courier by the Columbia 
University Press, as reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
November 20, 1948, and the 
on UNESCO at Lincoln (Nebr.), February 16-18, by 
the students of the University of Nebraska. 


calling of a conterence 
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: 
Report on increase in membership for week ending 
\T . } »7 1 
yicil a I 

Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Wi 1AM IF. RUSSELL, dean, Teache rs College, Co- 
{ ( tv, Mm been named president ot the 

ent nal step in the reorganization of the 
between the college and the university “to 

‘ ‘ Peachers College's position as the protes- 


of edueation in the Columbia family. 


Dr. Russe the third president of the institution. 
bi ‘ e Nicholas Murray Butler (1887-91) and 
\\ er L. Herve (1891-97) held the post when the 
college known as the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers. Dr. Russell’s father, the late 
es Earl Russell, became the first dean of the col- 
followu lis suggestion that the college be made 
professional school aftiliated with the university. 


Holl L. 4 swell, 


dean Was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, May 18, 


whose appointment as associate 


L946, v issume the deanship. 
bt AMIN FLETCHER W RIGHT, protessor ot vovern- 
ent and chairman of the Committee on General Edu- 


cation, Harvard University, has been appointed presi- 


dent, Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), to succeed 
Herbert J. Davis whose intention to resign in 1949 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 7, 1948. 
Dr. Wright will be inaugurated during a special con- 
vocation, October 19-20. Dr. Davis plans to go to 
Oxtord University in the fall where he has been ap- 
pointed to a readership in textual eriticism, a newly 
created post involving independent research and in- 


‘ 


truction of advaneed students. 


Ropert PHittips LupLuM, whose appointment as 
Antioeh (Yellow 


Ohio), Was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, October 


College Springs, 


vice president, 
10, 1947, has been named president, Blackburn Col- 
lege, to sueceed the Reverend Robert Ward McEwen 
Whose resignation to accept the presidency of Hamil- 
ton College (Clinton, N. Y.) was reported in these 
Donald M. Mackenzie, 


dean, who has been serving as acting president since 


columns, October 23, 1948. 


early February, will continue in this capaeity until 


Dr. Ludlum takes office about June 15. 


Ritty B. MonTGoMErY, president, Lynchburg ( Va.) 
College, will assume the presidency of the College of 
the Bible (Lexington, Ky.), July 1, succeeding the 
Reverend B. Bowen, whose appointment was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, May 5, 1945. 


SPENCER J. McCALLIE£, JR., R. L. McCay 
WititiAM L. Pressty have been appointed as 
ministrative board to direct the affairs of the Me( 
School (Chattanooga, Tenn.) until a suecessor to 
Park MeCallie, headmaster, can be named. Dr. \| 
Callie will retire from administrative duties on Aue 
9 at the age of seventy years, but will contini 


association as instructor in Bible. 


Pau J. FurNAs, comptroller, Earlham (Ind.) | 
lege, has assumed additional duties as administ) 


vice-president. 


CORRECTION: Because of an unfortunate and 
avoidable error, the report in SCHOOL AND Soci 
March 12, of the appointment of Rodney P. Robinson 
as a corresponding member of the Royal Academy of 
Barcelona was somewhat misleading. Dr. Robinson js 
protessor of classics and fellow in the Graduat 
School of Arts and Sciences, University of Cincinnati: 
not the University of Bridgeport, as reported. 


Epwin B. CoppInGTon, whose appointment as head 
of the department of history, Lafayette College 
(Easton, Pa.), was reported in SCHOOL AND Socter 
August 31, 1946, has been named director of the col- 
lege’s newly established School of History and Inte: 
national Affairs which will train students for the 
diplomatic service and to promote international under 
standing. The school has been formed by the merger 
of the departments of history and of international 


affairs. 


JAMES L. BRAINERD, assistant to the president 
Menlo School and College (Menlo Park, Calif.), has 
been given additional duties as director of the new 
School of Business Administration which will open in 
the fall as an undergraduate division and will grant 
the degree, Bachelor of Science in Business Aid- 


ministration. 


Putt C. LANGE, head of the department of edu- 
cation, State Teachers College (Fredonia, N. Y.), has 
been named director of the summer session. 


LowELL J. RaGarz, professor of European history, 
the George Washington University (Washington, D. 
C.), has been appointed chairman of the department 
of history, the Ohio State University, to sueceed the 
late George Washburne whose death was reported in 
Dr. Ragatz will 
assume his new duties on October 1. Alwyn Vernon 
Freeman, an attorney of Detroit, has taken over the 


ScHoo. AND Society, May 22, 1948. 


eourses formerly given by the late Underhill Moore 


whose death was reported in these columns, February 
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George H. Siebert has been named associate pur- 

sing agent for the university. 

inp C. Creutz, administrator of the eyelotron 
t, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 

has been named assistant head of the department 

shysies and will be promoted to a full professor- 

, and assume the headship of the department in 
succeeding Frederick Seitz who has been ap 
| to the staff of the University of Illinois. 


( & A. Honprook, dean of chapel, Colorado 
College (Colorado Springs), has been appointed as- 
te professor of religion and chairman of the 
rtment, Denison University (Granville, Ohio). 

n F. Duffy, Jr., has been named director of the 


e course in modern social and economic principles. 


: following have received promotions: to associate 


rofessorships, Wyndham M. Southgate (history and 
English) and Richard H. Howe (physies), and to 
n assistant professorship, Richard H. Mahard (geol- 

and geography). 

Tue following appointments were announced by 
Harvard University under date of March 20: Sterling 
Dow, professor of history and Greek, to the John E. 
Hudson Professorship of Archaeology, succeeding 
George H. Chase and Alfred M. Tozzer; professors, 
Kenneth H. (Celtie), 
(Slavic languages and literature), Hugh M. Raup 


Jackson Roman Jakobson 
(botany), Robert Braucher (law), and Philippe E. 
Le Corbeiller (general education in the physical sei- 
ences). Appointed to assistant professorships are: 
John Sawyer (general edueation), I. Bernard Cohen 
veneral education and the history of science), Gerald 
J. Holton (physies and general education in the phys- 
ical sciences), Daniel H. H. Ingalls (Indie studies and 
veneral education), and Richard N. Frye (Middle 
Hastern studies and general education). 


Epcar J. FisHer, whose appointment as visiting 
professor of social studies, Sweet Briar ( Va.) College, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 22, 1948, 
has been named to the Carter Glass Chair of Govern- 
Egbert S. Wen- 
vert, now on the staff of the University of Oregon, 
held the chair from 1941 to 1947. 


ment for the academie year 1949-50. 


PAULINE AIKEN AND Ropert M. GAGNE have been 
promoted to associate professorships in English and 
psychology, respectively, in Connecticut College (New 
London). Lilian Warnshuis, formerly associate at- 
tending physician and chief of the metabolie clinic, 
Staten Island Hospital, has been appointed assistant 
physician. 


JosepH W. Bennett, formerly a member of the 
staff of Grand Rapids (Mich.) Junior College, has 
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assumed new duties as assistant professor of engi- 
neering drawing and mechanies, University of Ala- 


bama. 


At the recent annual meeting of the John Dewey 
Society the following officers were elected for 1949: 
Willam H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of eduea 
College, 


dent, and Harold B. 


tion, Teachers Columbia University, presi 
Alberty, protessor of secondary 
education, the Ohio State University, vice-president. 
New members of the Executive Board, eleeted for a 
three-year term, are: Harold C. Hand, University of 
Illinois; Donald P. Cottrell, dean, College of Eduea- 
tion, the Ohio State University; and V. T. Thayer, 
director Ethieal (New 


York). 


emeritus, Culture Schools 


Recent Deaths 


Mary ELizaAseTH WILSON, retired principal and 
owner, Anna Head School (Berkeley, Calif.), died, 
March 5, according to word received by SCHOOL AND 
March 18. 


years old at the time of her death, had served as 


SOCIETY, Dr. Wilson, who was eightye 
teacher of rhetorie and composition (1895-1907), Miss 
Murison’s School (San Francisco), and head of the 
department of English (1907-09) and principal and 


owner (1909-38), Anna Head School. 

Wiu1AmM LupLtow Estasrooke, former associate 
professor of chemistry, City College (New York), 
Dr. 


in the 


died, March 13, at the age of seventy-two years. 
Kstabrooke had served as teacher (1894-95) 
schools of New Brunswick (Canada); assistant in 
geology (1900-01), Harvard 
(1901-04), Kingston (N. Y.) Academy; teacher 
(1904-08), high school, New York City; and asso- 


ciate professor of chemistry (1908-47), City College. 


University; teacher 


WILLIAM JAMES TAYLOR, retired lecturer on edu- 
cational psychology and principles of education, Long 
Island University, died, March 14, at the age of eighty- 
one years. Dr. Taylor had served as principal (1891- 
98), South Omaha (Nebr.) High School; head of the 
department of classical languages (1901-02), Pitts- 
burgh Academy; teacher of German and French 
(1902-05), New Haven (Conn.) High School; as- 
sistant instructor in psychology, logic, history, and 
principles of edueation (1905-10), Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers; head of the department of psy 
chology and education (1910-33), Maxwell Training 
School for Teachers (Brooklyn) ; and lecturer (1933- 


45), Long Island University. 


Kart §S. Hazevtine, professor of nature study, 
San Jose (Calif.) State College, died of a heart at- 


tack as he entered his classroom, March 15, at the 
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e « f Dr. Hazeltine had taught in the 
San Jose H 1 School (1914-16) and had served the 
collect 1916 

Junia Swirr Orvis, professor emeritus of history 
nd p ( cience, Wellesley (Mass.) College, died, 
Mareh 16, at the age of seventy-six vears. Dr. Orvis 

d served the college as instructor in history (1899 
1 ( e protessor (1904-17), leeturer on 
Kuropean ! (1914-24), prolessor ot history 


1917-31). and Alice Freeman Palmer Professor of 


‘an History (1931-41). 


THe’ RevEREND Avery ALBERT SHAw, president 
emeritus, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), died, 
Marel i t the e of seventy-eL ht years. Dr. 
Shaw pastor in the Baptist Chureh, had held the 
presidency of the university from 1927 to 1940. 


Tue REVEREND Dom Jonn Huau Diman, O.S.B., 
founder (1896), St. George’s School (Middletown, 
R. 1.), and founder (1926), 
Priory School, died, March 17, at the age of eighty- 


Father Diman had served as minister 


Portsmouth (R. IL.) 


live years 
(1888-90), Berkeley Memorial Chapel (Middletown) ; 


(1892-95), University Grammar School 


leacher 


Shorter Papers. 
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(Providence) ; headmaster (1896-1916), St. George’, 
School; chaplain (1921-22), Oratory School (Sy 
mit, N. J.); eurate (1926-42) and prior (1922 
Portsmouth Priority School. Father Diman had 
founded the Diman Voeational School in Fall River 
(Mass.) in 1912. He was converted to the Ro 
Catholie faith in 1917. 

JOSEPHINE TURPIN WASHINGTON, former d 
women, Wilberforce (Ohio) University, died, Mar 
17. Mrs. Washington, who had taught in Selma Un). 
versity, Tuskegee Institute, and other Alabama in. 
stitutions before going to Wilberforce University, | 
held the deanship for twenty years prior to her retir 
ment in 1934. 

Frep A. Rogers, dean emeritus of engineering, [|] 
nois Institute of Technology, died, March 18, at th 
age of seventy-nine years. Mr. Rogers had served 
as instructor in physies and electrical engineering 
(1896-1902), Lewis Institute (later merged with th 
Illinois Institute of Technology), assistant professor 
(1902-08), professor (1908-45), dean of engineering 
(1932-40), acting co-director of the institute (193s 
40), and director of the war-training classes (1941- 


46). 





MODERN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
IN AFGHANISTAN 
HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois! 
Turee foreign languages, English, French, German, 


portant part in Afghanistan’s system 
English is taught in many 


play a very 1 
of secondary edueation. 
secondary schools: e.g., in high schools in Kandahar, 
Jalalabad, Mazar-e-sharif, Herat; 
school for teachers in Kabul; in the military school 


in the training 


in Kabul; in the theological school in Paghman. 
English, French, and German are taught at the high 
school for girls in Kabul. The language of Afghani- 
stan’s neighbor in the North, Russian, is not taught 
in any schools anywhere. 

In Habibia, Esteqlal, Nejat, Ghazi, the four big 
high schools (lyeées) in Kabul, which have supplied 
practically all the university students of the country, 
subjects but the 
Habibia, 


foreign languages are not just 
medium of instruction in the upper classes. 
the oldest high school, which recently celebrated the 
45th anniversary of its foundation in the presence 

1The author recently spent a sabbatical leave in Af- 
yr in research in Pashto, the second 


ghanistan engaging 
language of the country. 





of almost the entire Afghan eabinet, has a total enrol! 
ment of about 2,000 students in its twelve classes and 
a teaching faculty of about fifty; it has an Ameri 
principal, P. P. Bushnell, and eight American teachers 
on its staff. English is its language of instruction. 
Esteqlal High School, founded in 1922, with a French 
principal and seven Frenchmen on its staff, has 
French as its language of instruction. Nejat High 
School, founded in 1924, has only Afghan teachers 
on its staff; eight of them were trained in Germany; 
recent negotiations to bring Austrian teachers to thi 
school seem to have failed; German is the languag: 
of instruetion. Ghazi High School, founded in 1927, 
has a British principal and six British teachers on 
its staff; English is the language of instruction. 

In the “big four” high schools of Kabul there is a 
subdivision between the primary (up to the sixth 
and the secondary department (from tli 
Among the country: 


gerade) 
seventh to the twelfth grade). 
secondary schools so far only the teachers’ training 
school in Kabul and one high school in Kandahar lead 
The foreign-language 1n- 
The other lan- 


“ 


up to the twelfth grade. 
struction starts in the fourth grade. 


guages taught are the two national languages, Persian 


and Pashto, which are taught in all classes, and 
Arabie, which is taught from the seventh to the ninth 
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While in the primary depart 
6) the students have the foreign 
the 
h the exception ol 


physical 


+h) 


des 4, 5, 
as a special subject; in secondary 


t 


subjects, W 


Persian, religious instruction, edu- 


. to be taught in the foreign language, 7.e., 


maties, physics, chemistry, history, logie, 


ceology. Since some ol the Afghan teach- 


not sufficiently familiar with the foreign lan- 


it exclusively or even predominantly in 


sionally a seientifie subject may be 


OCCA 


in Persian. There are no electives for the 


An identieal curriculum for the high schools 
the Minister of the 
al can sometimes obtain approval for minor 

High School 


to instruetion in the twelfth class. 


s¢ribed by Kdueation but 


e.g., Esteqlal alone has no 
The following 
shows an estimate of a student’s periods in the 
n language out of a possible maximum of 36 
periods (six a day): 
£5 6 ¢ & 9 11 12 
17 19 19 26 
17 19 20 
17 19 19 23 


ID 15: 15 


Grades 
(Am. English) 6 6 6 
qlal (French) 
(German) 6 6 6 

i (Brit. English) 6 6 6 


23 28 


1S 20 


method of instruction in the foreign language 
necessity, essentially the “direct method” since 
the 
Thus transla- 
The 


isis on accurate, idiomatie pronounciation is not 


oreign teachers do not have a command of 


languages, Persian and Pashto. 


n can only be employed very sporadieally. 


e same in all four schools; phonetics do not seem 
be stressed anywhere. It is often difficult for the 

to work out their own teaching methods since 
tbooks that pay attention to the special difficulties 
or 


students whose native languages are Persian 


shto have not been available so far. The readers 
Habibia High School are British 
iblications and stress British institutions and British 
The lack of suitable textbooks in the sci- 
nees has frequently resulted in lengthy dictation by 
The cumulative effect of 


d in English at 
bonis: 


teachers to their classes. 
many hours in the foreign language causes the 
to 


ave a large vocabulary in his foreign language, a 


age graduate of some of Kabul’s “bie four” 


great facility in reading it, and a good deal of fluency 


n, and a ready command of, the spoken language. It 


an amazing experience to this writer who has 


taught German for many years in American univer- 


sities to witness recitations in physies and chemistry 


delivered in almost flawless German at Nejat High 
I ool. 
A graduate of the twelfth class of an Afghan 


secondary school is ready to continue his studies at a 





yor 
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university. Each number of good students 


is sent abroad by the Afghanistan government: 


year 
erad- 


of Habibia are sent to Ameriean colleges and 


uates 


universities; graduates from Esteqlal to France; 24 
eraduates from Nejat are studying in Switzerland 
now: four from Ghazi went to England in 1947. 





Afghanistan has also its own university, the Univer- 
sity of Kabul, with a School (Faculty) of Medicine, 
1932, a Li 1937), a 
College of Sciences (since 1941), and as its youngest 
braneh, a College ot 
1944). But University of 


knowledge of foreign languages is very important to 


established in iw School (since 


(since 
the 


(Faculty) Literature 


] 


even at the Kabul 
the students, since the foreign members of the uni- 
versity faculty use their native languages or the lan- 
cuages of their own scientifie training in their lee 


An 


Persian is usually provided. 


translates in elass into 


In the Law 


tures. assistant who 
School one 
Egyptian professor lectures in English, so does the 
professor of botany in the College of Science; the 
professor of chemistry, W. H. Brunner, formerly of 
the University of Innsbruck, lectures in German; in 
the College of Literature, the professor of philosophy 
lectures in French; the American protessor of Eng- 
lish literature, A. V. 
ete. The entire teaching staff of the School of Medi- 


eine is 


Huffman, lectures in English; 


French and lectures in Freneh with Persian 


interpreters in the classrooms; this is of course a 


great hardship for the graduates of the English and 
German high schools who want to study medicine in 
Afghanistan. 

This brief survey reveals the key position of the 
study of foreign languages in Afghanistan’s eduea- 
tional system; it almost exclusively leads to higher 
education on a university level. It is to be expected 
that the publication of scientific textbooks and other 
implementation in Persian and Pashto, the resulting 
development of a scientific and technical vocabulary 
in these languages, the availability of native scholars 
and scientists in all fields will some time in the future 
do away with the existing scientific monopoly of the 
English, 


keys to western civilization, will always continue to 


foreign languages, but French, German, as 


be of great importance for progressive Afghanistan. 


EDUCATION FOR THE PROFESSIONS 
IN OTHER LANDS 


M. M. CHAmpers, Director 
Foreign Universities Project of the American 


Couneil on Education 


For a decade or more the parlous state of the world 
has prevented any universal freedom of intercourse 


among the universities and professional societies of all 
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nations. International professional and scientifie as- 
ociatior have in many Cases become either entirely 
defunet or reduced to low and precarious degrees of 
vitality Some international organizations of these 
type ( ve only within limited geographie regions, 


uch as Latin America, Western Europe, or the British 
lth and Empire. It is small wonder, then, 
that really world-wide professional ties are weak and 
that in the United States it is hard to come by com- 
prehensive and up-to-date information on the current 
eondition of edueation for the professions in other 
countries. 

The constant availability of this information is an 
essential in the augmented programs of interchange of 
academie and professional persons now under way, as 
well as a fruitful source of scientific and professional 
advaneement which eventually elevates the general 
levels of culture the world over. Training for the great 
professions is intimately connected with the future 
well-being of all humanity. Little imagination is re- 
quired to conjecture what ample applications of en- 
gineering science and technology may mean, for ex- 
ample, to Latin America, with great water-power re- 
sources, and with mighty chasms to be spanned, deserts 
to be irrigated, swamps to be drained, and every type 
of terrain to be conquered from cold plateaus to steam- 
ing tropical jungles. 

To the vast, overpopulated, denuded lands of China 
and India what may eventually come from the full 
operation of modern methods of agriculture and 
forestry? What may current and incipient studies of 
mechanized agriculture, hydromelioration, soil science, 
plant breeding, and veterinary medicine do in the long 
run for the world’s great “bread-baskets” such as the 
Danubian plain, the Ukrainian blacklands, the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and the upland prairies of Western 
Canada and Siberia? It may be doubted that an in- 
ereased world population will necessarily be in part 
underted, if the possibilities in the production and 
distribution of food are exploited. 

Thrilling advances in medicine and dentistry have 
followed each other swiftly under the stress of war, 
opening up new concepts of what may follow further 
mastery of biological chemistry, bacteriology, and a 
score of other underlying sciences. One by one specific 
diseases have been attacked and reduced from fright- 
ful scourge to relatively well-known and comparatively 
mild annoyance. Significant advances have been made 
and will be made in publie health and preventive 
medicine. Consider what these professions mean to the 
future of the world in the relatively healthful temper- 
ate zones; in the tropies of Africa, the Kast Indies, and 
Latin Amerie: 


Canada, Greenland, and the Soviet Union, which may 


in the subpolar regions of Alaska, 


one day be the crossroads of the world’s air traffie. 
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The importance of education for the profess 
needs no labored proclamation, nor is it necessary 
explain that progress in any profession or techn 
is partly conditioned upon the use of open ch 
of interchange of persons and of information oy 
world-wide comparative basis. Just now, these ac 
ties are in an era of resumption and expansion. \, 
international societies are coming into existence 
taking new leases on life. Among them are a \V 
Medical Association, an International Bar Associat 
and an International Association of University P; 
fessors and Lecturers. The United Nations is help; 
in these fields through some of its own organs ay 
through some of its specialized agencies. Among t 
latter is UNESCO which maintains at its headquar- 
ters in Paris an active Division of Edueation. T 
agency sponsored a two-week conference of unive: 
sity heads from forty countries at Utrecht, The Neth 
erlands, in August, 1948, which recommended 
establishment of a world-wide association of universi- 
ties and urged that a temporary secretariat be sei 
immediately for that purpose. 

Meantime, while these hopeful enterprises are 
progress, leaders in the professions in the Unit 
States have not been inactive. To name only a i 
Dean C. B. Hutchison of the College of Agricultw 
of the University of California led the China-Unite 
States Agricultural Mission in 1946; Dean S$. S. Steu 
berg of the College of Engineering of the University ot 
Maryland visited and inspected virtually all the engi- 
neering schools of Latin America in two trips in 1945 
and 1948; Dean H. Claude Horack of the Duke Un- 
versity School of Law surveyed the law schools 0! 
seventeen American republics in 1948-49; Dr. Stuart 
Mudd, professor of bacteriology and pathology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, visited the Soviet Union 
in 1946 and studied the condition of medicine and 
public health. 

What are the sources of data in our own libraries! 
A brief search uncovers some fifty items dealing wit! 
edueation for eleven professions in twenty countries 
Not the result of any systematically co-ordinated sur- 
vey, these reports cover only parts of a very large an 
complicated field. Some of them are perhaps s 
sketchy and general as to be of severely limited valu 
Taken collectively, however, they afford enough 
reasonably up-to-date information to challenge tl: 
interest and broaden the perspective of American: 
who wish to know something of comparative educa- 
tion for the great professions in our day. 
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Training of Technical School 
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THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
RENAISSANCE IN EMBRYO 


WILLIAM BEYER 


Neu Yori od 
\s reported in ScHoot AND Society, February 26, 
Senator Irving M. Ives and Representative Jacob K. 
t 


Javits, both of New York, have taken up the eudgels 


{ 


for the theatre in a move, whieh if suecessful, will 


place the United States on equal footing with the 
other member nations of the United Nations that 
have a national theatre subsidized by their govern- 
ments. The two Congressmen are offering a resolu- 
tion, No. 104, which requests Congress to allot funds 
and authorize a committee to examine the state of 
he theatre and eonsider professionally approved 
recommendations for national subsidy of the per- 
formi < 


At a three-day conference held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, March 1-3, Mr. Javits pointed out the 
Hereulean task he and Mr. Ives had accomplished in 


properly 


formulating the resolution so that it would 
nsure acceptance by Congress. The Hotel Astor con- 
ference was organized by the American National 
Theatre and Academy (ANTA) which had previ- 
t together representatives of every phase 
the theatre's many organizations and unions who 
had formed a steering committee. This committee 
had considered all resolutions and recommendations 
and had seleeted those pertinent to the meeting which 
was attended by leaders in the theatre world. Morton 
Baum, a New York attorney, was chairman, and his 
vast experience on the board of directors of the New 
York City Center, which has had outstanding sue- 
cess the past several seasons in presenting drama, 


ballet, opera, and musical performances, was of im- 


measurable help, as was his wise and sympathi 
handling of the meeting. Miraculously enou 
agenda were covered in toto, speedily and wit 
pateh, and concrete, constructive resolutions 


passed indicating a commendable spirit of co-op 


tion among the conference members. The meeti: 


also raised high hopes for progress on the gen 
achievements along the lines indieated in the st 
lating scope of the resolutions. 

ANTA, it will be remembered (see Scuoi 


Society, June 28, 1947), was given a charter 


national theatre in 1935 although no funds for oj 


ating have ever been granted. Colonel C. Lawt 
Campbell, one of ANTA’s founders and its ¢! 
man; Vinton Freedley, president; Helen Hayes 
Margo Jones, vice-presidents; and Rosamond Gil 
secretary, were among the many prominent 
folk present. Actors Equity was represented b) 
president, Clarence Derwent, and other well-kno 


performers. 


Speaking at the conference, Mr. Javits assur 


y 


those present that there are many Congressmen 1 
sympathetic to some sort of Federal subsidy tor 
performing arts. This is indeed good news, and | 
change in attitude may be attributed to a nu 


of factors, one being that the government is alr 


engaged in show business. The Army all during ! 


war had sponsored theatricals and is now doing 


more extensively in Germany. Currently 24 A! 


ican plays with American actors are being presen! 


while UNESCO has set up the International Thi 


Institute to promote international theatre co-ope! 


tion and expansion. Rosamond Gilder was 
the American representatives sent over by our 
Department to the last two annual ITI meetings 


will be among those who represent us again this s 
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ne ee a 





festival. Sinee all the nations in 


the ITI 
SCO have national theatres except the United 


e will not be able to contribute 


prod id 


This reflection on our eul 


} 
lestlval. 


( ssmen to think twice. The success of Vir 





old Barter Theatre in Abingdon, Rob 


ld, founder and producer, our first state- 


theatre, 





rs now the state has given the Barter Theatre 
vear toward its operating fund. 


to extend its activities beyond the confines 


in Abingdon and to operate two com- 


s home 
es, all professional Equity actors, as traveling 
eal units which covered 58,000 miles in 1948. 
money the Barter Theatre paid each year in 
line taxes alone considerably exceeded the state 
ating grant. These are but a few of the fae 
that are to be taken into consideration when 
eatre decentralization and national expansion by 
ns of subsidy are being debated. 
Many are asking the how and why and wherefore 
ill this sudden coneentration on Federal theatre 
subsidy for it is linked in their mind with debatable 
elon” ideas and, being completely misunderstood, 
sociated with various forms of totalitarian govern 
ent. Just what is the situation that prompts these 


What’s the mat 


Can't it decentralize 


We have free enterprise. 
‘with show business? 
| nationally ? 


s profits its field of operations is too limited. 


expand 
Certainly, but when its only objective 
Sub- 
sidy is needed to start the many professional nonprofit 
theatre groups that will absorb the unemployed and 

ve them work as artists, besides developing creative 
Here 


let us examine the theatre as show business offers it 


theatre which Broadway certainly is not doing. 


ANTA has some reliable figures on the over-all 
Take 1948-49. 


tions on Broadway. 


picture. Today we have 31 produe- 
These, with 29 traveling com- 
panies, employ approximately 10 per cent of the 


6,000 members of Actors Equity. There are also 
about eight professional companies employing. all- 
Equity easts such as the Barter Theatre, Margo 


Jones’s Dallas Theatre ’48—’49, ete., and about twelve 


semiprofessional groups. As against this, in 1908 we 


had 66 theatres operating in New York City, and 
») 


~,303 outside, comprising traveling companies, stock, 





repertory, ete., all exclusive of vaudeville. The graph 
s revealing. In 1909 we had about 500 stock con 
In 1915, only 90, and in 1928, 178. 


: about 86 per cent of Actors Equity are idle. It 


p nies, 


Today, 


? 


q nust be remembered that the legitimate stage is the 


mother theatre and provides radio, screen, and tele- 





iturity may well have caused some ot our 


is probably another factor. For 
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vision entertainment with most of its talent. The 


present restricted theatre also deprives playwrights, 
designers, musicians, and technicians ot employment. 
Even some producers. 


On the other hand, there is a great nation-wide 


resurgence of activity in the 400 first-class commu 


nity, or “Little,” theatres and in the 500 college 


theatres that today have prize produetion units. The 
latter are a comparatively recent element in the stage 
picture and provide the only training ground now 
existing since that old school, the stock company, 1s 


except tor 


dead sporadie summer engagements. 


Yearly, thousands ot young well trained aetors and 
theatre technicians are graduated. 
to New York 


Yet, where else are they to go? Back where they 


Largely they come 
and swell the rolls of the unen ploved. 
came from? Some of them have, givine us the Barter 
Theatre, the Dallas, 


playhouses, to mention a tew. 


Cleveland, Pasadena, Seattle 


Developi e the com 
munity theatre to the status of a professional com 
pany is an almost insurmountable task when no sub 
sidy is provided. 

Robert Porterfield and Margo Jones gave two ot 
the most inspiring talks at the Astor conference on 
their original theatre set ups, indicating the full cope 
Too, they 


of the decentralization problem. pointed 


out the opportunities that the professional regional 
theatre provides for actors surfeited with fitful em 
ployment on Broadway. Porterfield started his Barter 
Theatre along the old community lines, by “swappin’,’ 
during the depression. People were too poor to buy 


tickets. Actors were too poor to eat. The publie 


brought the “eats” right from their farms, and the 


actors acted with their souls on a full stomach. In 
1933 that was miraculous. Apparently there is some 
right in the grass roots—the 


Porterfield a “beautiful 


subsidy for the theatre 
land. One farmer brought 
sow-pig” to barter for seats. Did the young producer 
He did not. With pride he told 


of the 200-0dd piggies that prime sow produeed, and 


stage a barbecue? 


added, “That sow has subsidized more plays, paid 


more actors, and guaranteed more productions than 
any other form of subsidy I ever had.” There is a 
that pork in a barrel isn’t 
after all. 


Barter Theatre is mak 


thought here; it may be 


the best way to make a deal, Having ex 
panded to two companies the 
ing great strides. Plans 
the Rockefellers to restore the old playhouse in Wil 


liamsburg, Virginia, and to make it the pern 


are under consideration for 


anent 
home base for the Barter company. Also, the Barter 
Theatre’s production of “Hamlet,” in which Robert 
Breen has distinguished himself in the title role, has 
been selected by the Danish Government as that gov 


ernment’s annual production of the tragedy by for 
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n plave vhich they present at the Elsinore 
fest | every summe! Danish representa 

t ! ppro ed the Barter production, and 

te Dy tment ! arranged tor the Elsinore 

perio nes hich will be financed by the producer, 

1) Nat Karson, who designed the re- 

\ , will create the sets for the Elsinore 


\fter the engagement at Elsinore the 


pial be ealled upon to play in Germany 
d the W rf-Bar1 production ol “Richard IIL” 
he close of the wat Robert Breen, together with 
Robert Porterfield, were instrumental in reanimating 


ANTA two ears ago, and both men have been con 
\ etive in its behalf, Mr. Breen acting as 


secretary. 


Margo Jone has arrived at her Dallas Theatre 
“48—49 the hard way, too. Atter vears of persever 
ing in her native state she organized the Dallas eom 
pany only to have her theatre taken out from under 
( Nothing d aved, she rented a large, aban 
oned exhibition room, and staged plays in the arena 

le, the “theatre-in-the-round,” as she ealls it, a 

© of presentation that has been used sinee time 

memorial an still being improvised about eamp 


fires by Thespian aspirants bursting with hamburgers 

Miss Jones’s theatre is a truly 
nee she features the production ot 
new plays and deserves a special niche in the hall of 
covering Tennessee Williams, whose 
“A Streetear Named Desire” is now in its seeond 
vear on Broadway. 

Hlere, then, are indicated some of the aspects Con 
rressmen Javits and Ives found and upon whith they 
drew in forming the resolution they have presented 
Hlaving done this, Mr. Javits “passed 
the ball” right back to the conference members indi 
cating if was tor them to frame a “sound bill of 
goods” that would win Congressional support and 

ake opportunity for employment in the diverse ac- 
tivities of the theatre truly nation-wide. 

While Federal subsidy was the major subject up 
number of important resolutions 

to improve the professional theatre on Broad- 

way were acted upon. They ineluded: (1) providing 
operative warehouse in which to store and rent 

out stage settings and properties from Broadway 


hows that close and whieh now, according to union 


requirements, must be burned; (2) plans for an 
emergeney committee of those en ployed In a pro- 
au on t 1s ced to elose who will consider Ways 


of extending the plav’s run; (3) greater use of avail- 

. ‘)*+) ©, : - r . 
open about 22 hours a week for 
business, providing for companies to offer special 


nees, ete.; (4) eutting the government tax on 
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admissions; (5) revising the whole income ta 
theatre people who luxuriate one season and 
for ten. 

The main resolution, insofar as Federal s 
is concerned, was proposed by the astute cha 
Morton Baum. Mr. Baum suggested that a ri 
attached to the Federal-aid-to-edueation bill 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, a national-th 
sympathizer and chairman of the House Labo 
Welfare Committee, is about to present to Con 
Mr. Baum suggests a stall sum, say $1,000,000 
be requested and assigned to some qualified oreal 
tion for disbursement to such states as will pro 
an equal amount to subsidize a theatre for a 
in their respective states. 

We may be excused personal skepticism on 
score since bills for Federal-aid-to-edueation h 
been booted about by Congress for forty years. HH. 
ever, Mr. Baum’s resolution has its points, obviou 
and provoked sharp diseussion. Some Broad) 
show-business operators suggested limiting Fede 
subsidy to professionals. As against this tradition 
shortsighted attitude, others, representing varlo 
angles on the necessary long-view approach 
3roadway, regional, semipro, and university p1 
ducers—had their sound say. All indications are th 
many a beard will flourish and many a permanent 
wilt before a final resolution is couched in terms that 
will satisfy all concerned to a limited degree but wil! 
please no one absolutely—which, of course, is | 
possible. 

Since the objective in Federal theatre subsidy 
to encourage a creative theatre by giving an 0} 
portunity for our vast resources in theatre-talented 
men and women to develop nation-wide, the prob 
lem is basically one of individual sacrifice among the 
various groups and unions in the theatre, from actors 
to teamsters, for the good of the theatre as a whole. 
Broadway now operates as a provincial citadel ot 
show business and ean, as such, neither absorb nor 
develop the country’s resources of talent. Just as in 
progressive modern industries it is important that 
the theatre unions, too, become industry-conscious and 
edueate their respective members, as well as_ their 
leaders, toward that goal, for then labor-conscious 
ness will replace union-mindedness, and a saving 
theatre-awareness grow. An unwillingness to co 
operate for the good of a production on the part of 
single unions has frequently stymied productions. 
Individual unions invariably exeeute their contracts 


to the letter, but often enough contractual demands 


are so exorbitant that producers find themselves 


unable to produce at all, or having produced on 


Broadway, are unable to operate profitably on the 
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<9 shows close and everyone is thrown out 

All this is in line with the erroneous ¢on- 
that the legitimate theatre is “big-business”’ 
ent as are commercially sponsored radio 
la-packaged movies manufactured for the 
Federally 
fact that 


Perhaps Helen Hayes put her finger on 


] 


inate masses. <A subsidized the 


be this—a must be faced 


ean never 





aptly when she modestly suggested, “I hope 
ne representing theatre workers at these con 


comes with a spirit of giving.” It is truly 
that. 


the present debacle in the theatre, and the long 


Shortsightedness has brought 


pie as 


only can be supported and subsidized theatre 
e its objective, if we are generous and if, as 


the United Nations conflicts, each member 


oTa- 

sly and wisely yields some of its sovereignty for 
ood of all. 

Simultaneously with the national theatre confer 


where who and what is a_ professional 


Was 
debated, life in its aggravatingly unpredictable 


came up with one answer. Iu the newly pre- 


Broadway farce, “At War with the Army,” 


James B. Allardice, produced by Henry May, 
rome E. Rosenfeld, and Charles Ray McCallum, 


budding Yale drama students, the foursome blos- 
ed out in their professional debut—and no ifs, 
nds, or buts about it. 
Nor is that all; three of the men in the predomi- 
ntly male cast are also Yale University “dramats.” 
lhese men gave such bang-up performances when 
the farce was tried out at Yale last season that they 
ere signed for the Broadway showing and are in 
their tull bloom right along with the perennial pro- 
Other Yale 


buted over half of the $45,000 needed to produce 


sssionals, if you please. “dramats” con- 
the play, and so it appears that Yale is giving all 
the till 
ip. Academie solidarity is further enhanced by the 
et tha 


oncerned show business from the bottom otf 


t the setting is designed by Broadway's ta- 
Harvard alumnus 
Yale. 
Stone, the wizard director of this rollicking far- 


less—of the il- 


us Donald Oenslager, a now 


hing scene design at On the other hand 


eraduate laude, no 
Abbott 


lis every bit of all right, too. 


cum 


IS a 


trious George school otf faree producing 


Unquestionably, the 
loistered academic halls have burst their ivy bonds 








| have really “oone to town” on 3roadway, and 
since “At War with the Army” is about as funny a 
ree as we’ve seen, it gives us a new angle on con- 
porary scholastie techniques. Perhaps that know 
ng and genial playwright and showman, Mare Con 
“Green Pastures” 


ly, ol fame, now keeping the 


playwrights, ineluding Mr. Allardice, in line at Yale, 
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ean enlighten us further on that score. On the reeord, 
they are doing him proud. 
A turther bond profes- 
} 


sional showeases is exposed in the substance of the 


between the aecademie and 


play—men at war—and the fact that it is completely 


} " ’ 
soclal message; unless, of eourse, ones 


devoid of a 


microscopie searching sees red at the wise-crack 


when he paraphrases Sher 


Writers 


experiences 


Sergeant Krieger makes 


man’s famous dictum about war. are in 


variably urged to draw upon their own 


and so indicate they know what they are talking 
about; an attack, it happens, that is part and parcel 
of modern acting techniques, too. Allardice agree 


While a soldier 


subjected to the frenzied divertissements provided 


ably acquiesced. in training he was 
in a company orderly room and was obviously im 
pressed, depressed, insulted, exalted, and mostly con 
vulsed with laughter. All this he displays to us in 
“At War with the Army” with canny 
for he has whipped up the diverse characters and 


eraftsmanship, 


their provocative ructions and has arranged them in 
l! } 


It is all held 


together by the slightest thread of a plot which weaves 


a sort of blown-up comie-strip style. 


through the farce as predictably as the blood-pressure 
graph of a paratrooper yodeling “Geronimo” and 


The 


veterans in the cast, having a rich backlog of experi- 


making his first descent eves closed. aetor 


show a validity and a 


gusto that sweep beyond the orderly room and the 


ence to draw upon, give the 


with 
Not 


only are the chicaneries, intrigue, and conniptions 


auditorium, where we sit groveling and limp 


laughter, right into the broader avenues outside. 


typical of the civilian-soldiers involved, they are rep- 
resentative of men everywhere, and the necessarily 
exaggerated proportions presented in broad faree 


terms raucously impress this on us and make for a 
bond that 
who runs the eaptain and is one step 
OWI all the way along the line ts, 


to barracks processing. 


wile 
the 


not eonfined 


clinches. Even the bossy American 


ahead of 


ala 
alas, 


As for the plot, it is simply and elementally sex. 


A lusty sergeant has become involved with a town tart 


who discovers she is ina “cond tion” and woes are und 


swaying and talking proudly in the first plural 


person 
while trying to corner the evasive sergeant and settle 


things. involves some of the 


Her bland persistence 


other men, trom eolonel to private, and proceeds to 


complicate things at a ribald and exerutiatingly hilay 


ous pace. It all turns out pat, and mother will chortle 


over it when you relate the incident to her, as man to 


woman, making for quite folksy ku flee-klatsch. 


The entire cast of veterans are “good Joes” and are 
obviously getting something off their chests for they 
play like men possessed. There iS Aa AVI mic dy ve 


to the acting which Director Stone handles with Four- 
Star ambidexterity, varying his rhythmns with the 


skill of a 


master conductor. 
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Na Si s hane ; 
! ! ( the two buxom. tarts, 
lv Gracie e roundly refresh 
0 co-operate in taining a volley 
) echo alone the street and 1 ke 
ne up palpitating at the box office. 
the be r about “At War with the Army” 
expression of our democrat 
er ( ) ( ere but in cemocracy ean 
( l rit oO nation’s al 
be yx tted such a broad, heartwarming lam- 
ni? N < . off the ree rd. Our late President 
Roo ) ed to have d that the one Ameri 
ly hove others that would upset the total 
t were ore nerally distributed, is the 
Ss lroebuc catalogue. What would the effect be 
e Voice of Ame broadeast “At War with the 
| 
\ nivel pparentiy | not garnered all of 
t} ented pl rights in Conneeticut, for the 
| tre Gu ‘ major contribution to the eurrent 
B SCOT “The Silver Whistle” by Robert 
KE. McEnroe, a young Hartford man. Mr. MeEnroe 
employed as a research worker at a local airplane 
dan ict that may have driven him in self-defense 
rite this hi lim? comedy whieh evolves about 
the of a sort of Cyrano-in-hand-me-downs. 
} Mr. A e, writing in New Haven, and Mr. 
MeEnroe, in Hartford, reveal a wagegish view of 
n the respective comedies, and it wouldn't 
rp e two men have at least a yoo-hooing 
tanee, The Theatre Guild has treated Mr. 
Mel rovally, for “The Silver Whistle” features 
] Ferrer in the leading role, and, since Mr. Ferrer 
( | r the time of his life, everyone, ex- 
p bhi plane research boss, is happy. 


neweomer to Broadway, Mr. McEnroe is 


abundant talents and writes like a born 


VoL. 69, No. 1788 
theatre man. In his first comedy he reveals « 
erable originality, humor, and understanding, 

yreted in tried and true theatre terms. \\ 


intrigued from the very start when introduc 


= 2 all 
array OL decrepit Oldsters In a seedy home 
} 1 + +1 >. ” as ! 
aged. into tie bleak, purposeless lives comes O 


Erwenter, a new tenant, an imposter, and a fab 
engaging vagabond and har, who spouts Omar K 


vam and extols the Whitmane sque clori s of the 
road. Oliver disrupts their collective senility 


broad tales of foreign adventures, feminine eonquest 


and the lure of exotie love potions to which he 


access, and so Inspires the old folks to bestir t 
selves, recognize age as a mere figment of the 


| 
t 


recapture youth and galety. TI 


nation, an 
posing as a relic of seventy-seven winters, Olive 
not yet fifty so that his comparatively youthful 
pearance further challenges the quaking septeger 
iuns. It also upsets the engagement of the prudi 
voung rector and the girl who administer to the in- 
mates. Riding the chutes of the libidinous releass 
inspires among the aged and the moral upset he p 
vokes between the preacher and his girl prov 
Oliver with a dizzying fandango of fun which 


When he pri 


motes his personal preference for the affianced 


relishes and upon which he thrives. 


the fat is in the fire. 

Actions follow on words, and to prove his rejuv 
nating theories Oliver magieally enough produces t 
makings of a bazaar on the chureh ground, wl 


prospect enlivens the old folks. This, being against 


the rules of the church, provides an hilarious ¢li 
when the Bishop suddenly appears, but by now t 
aged are all on our hero’s side so that both church a: 
law are placated. That the climax discloses Olive 
as an imposter, necessitating his taking to the oper 
road again, is inevitable, but in Oliver’s adroit har 

it is a merry ending. 

Oliver’s winning and fanciful shenanigans wit 
the old folks are touching and richly comic, and Mi 
McEnroe handles this sequence with great skill, 
adroitly balancing the sentiment and comie qualities. 
When he elaborates his Saroyanesque approach t 
Oliver, however, by involving his pal, Emmett, an in 
eredible characterization, he hits a false note, and in 
the whimsical moralizing attitude he strikes in the 
romantie preacher-girl-tramp imbroglio, he bogs down 


in pseudo Channing Pollock banalities. | Somehow 


this gives the comedy a dated feeling, as though it 
were a revival of something produced thirty years 
ago, which feeling is heightened by costuming the old 
ladies in dresses of the 1910 vintage and by the reli 
of a setting. There is, nonetheless, so much that is 
endearing in the basie situation and comie in the de- 
velopments, especially as_ skillfully acted by Mr. 
Ferrer and an exceptionally gifted cast, that the play 


is richly rewarding. 
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| as the tramp takes over among the old folks, 


Mr. Ferrer possesses the tramp. His verbose, fabu- 


vagabond is a masterpiece of acting, a sharply 
fully rounded characterization, executed in a 
individual style, and with genuine artistie dis- 

and the supporting cast are Mr. Ferrer’s 


We especially 


William Lynn, a frail pixy of a petticoat chaser, 


artists each and every one. 


er Hartford insurance man, and Doro Merande, 
i-tongued, suspicious old bag, but in their re- 
ve voles Franees Brandt, Jane Marbury, Kath 
Comegys, and Burton Mallory are quite as per 
In the stuffy parts of the preacher and his girl, 
Carroll and Eleanor Wilson do remarkably 
being technically adroit and personally persua- 


disarming|ly 


hile George Mathews is pat as 


tt, Oliver’s preposterous pal. We left the 
re with a feeling all too rare in Broadway play 
roing, warmed by the tenderness and merriment “The 
Silver Whistle” evoked. 
Revivals, too, give variety to the current 


season. 


Probably the outstanding achievement of the 1924 
Pulitzer Prize play, “They Knew What They 


as recorded in the annals of the American 
is that in it Sidney Howard provided sensa- 

al roles for Pauline Lord and the late Richard 
Bennett which their superb artistry made unforget- 
pie, We 


stery of their acting and had never seen the play, 


were not at hand then to witness the 
gely enough, since it has been a stock favorite 
Naturally, we looked for- 


d to John Golden’s current revival of the comedy, 


or a couple of decades. 


tarring Paul Muni who, with his brilliant flair for 
character portrayal, would assuredly guarantee a re- 
We were more than disappointed 
We do 


not find that the comedy has weathered the years very 


warding evening. 
when this did not turn out to be the case. 
vell. In telling the story of Tony the old, semiliter- 
ate Italian grapegrower who woos and wins a San 
Francisco waitress by mail, using the photograph of 

husky farmhand rather than one of himself as an 
inducement, only to have her deceive him with the 
armhand, a lapse in wedlock that Tony condones, we 


a dated plot, creakily contrived, and oversimpli- 
tied, dull characters. 

Mr. Muni gives it his best. There is not a detail 
missing in his eoneeption of the testy old Italian— 
dialeet, posture, characteristic manner and gesture, 

| are there, but it only adds up to a sort of dialect 
and pantomimie “make-up’’—an impersonation of the 
never once is life-like 
Nor is Carol Stone, as Amy, the 


old boy—and fused into a 
characterization. 
waitress, any more convincing; nor is Edward An- 
drews, as Joe, the farmhand, helpful to either Amy 


The sluggish direction and the deadly pace 


or Tony. 





never once give the spark of passion to the basie eon 


flict, and the consistently more 


pertormances CTOW 


pedestrian as the evening progresses. In taet, as it 


stands, the play strikes us as a typical torpid stock 


company offering in which everything is indicated and 


nothing fulfilled. 


A late February production of that captivating 


vem of eélassical Hindu commedies, “The Little C ay 


Cart,” was given Columbia University with Mil 


ton Smith, professor of drama, directing. Jaeob 


Avshalomoff, an instructor in the university’s depart 


ment of musi¢, wrote a special seore for the pro 


duction which was altogether love ly and eaptured the 
sensuous and plaintive witchery of authentie Hindu 


folk musie without belaboringe the alien dissonaneces 


that considerably dissipate the charm for Occidental 


ears. The score melodically decorated the comedy 


and, more than any other aspect of the 


presenta 


tion, pointed he exotie and capricious essence ol the 
play, giving it style and unity. 
“The Little Clay Cart” tells the tale of an im 
poverished Hindu aristocrat’s passion for the most 
coveted of all courtesans, Vasantesena, and the rat 


fish abbaeadabra the lesser characters work to assist 


him. The comedy is both blithe and wry; the social 


satire, pithy; and the story as it unfolds is artfully 
cultivated, ever gay and insouciant. 

Obviously a sophisticated offering of this genre de 
mands a deft, imaginative style and subtle staging 


and acting, for, adorning their lives with love as 
these strange characters do, the play needs fingertip 
nuances, revealing eye-play, and the airiest of move 
ments, all pictorially arranged in an undulant pattern 
of visual delight with matching vocal harmony. Vis 
ually, the costumes were a sheer delight, but the set 
tings were only partially suecessful. They empha 
sized architectural mass and line and were too literal. 
This literal approach was elaborated by the director 
and the actors, and we missed the buoyancy and light 
aecent the play demands. This may be because the 
intriguing quality of detachment, so characteristic ot 
the Oriental mind, was missing in the production in 
This 


quality of ornamentation the cast was unable to eon- 


which all factors must be treated ornamentally. 


tribute as they were technically poorly equipped for 


it, snd consequently noticeably iil at ease. The 


routined characterizations and action, together with 
the labored gait and uneven vocal equipment of the 
cast made stunts of fanciful caprices and verbose 
In this respect the 


defeated 


mouthings of lyric adornments. 
women were most culpable and completely 
the mood of coquetry, artful and ingratiating, which 
is so necessary. Contrary to our Western method 


of “putting over” a production, we must be taken in 
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THE JOINT STATEMENT OF THE AASA ON 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


\ eporte n Scuor AND SOCIETY, 2 
(merican u\ ciation of Sehool Admunistrators at 
eeting in San Franeiseo, February 23, sent a 
‘ based on the results of a survey of the asso 
ciation’s membership, urging President Truman and 
eaders of the legislature to make haste in passing the 
bill on. Federal aid to education. At the same time 
hea sued a joint statement concerning the 
ponsibility of the Federal government in finanemg 
( Cl }) I 
United States as a whole today about 65 per 
of the public-school revenue comes from local taxa- 
} per cent from taxes raised by state governments ; 
i less than : r cent from the Federal government. 
| Fed ral Aid Bill Is passed, the Federal 
re rnment will make regular contributions toward the 
iintenanee of general elementary and secondary educa- 
n. The 300-million dollars proposed will amount to 


it 10 per cent of what the states and localities are 


Che difficulties of our public schools are inereasing. 
Even before the war there were not enough teachers with 
ilequate qualifications—largely because teachers’ salaries 
were too low. During the war the income of all occupa 
tional groups advanced more rapidly than that of teachers, 
nd the prewar quality shortage became an actual short- 
age in the number of persons necessary to staff the 
schools As a consequence we have 100,000 teachers who 


iold emergency certificates, representing in many in- 
stances substandard professional preparation. 
The cost of school supplies and other items needed by 


the schools has also advanced more rapidly than school 


revenues. These complications have been piled upon lack 
of economic power in many states and other long-time 
shortages. The total result is one in which millions of 


children are receiving either no schooling or educational 
opportunities which are seriously below acceptable 
standards. 

No one has proposed that the Federal government alone 
should solve all of these problems. For more than 100 
years the states and localities have provided most of the 
school revenues, and they will continue to do so. 

What is proposed is that the Federal government have 
some major and continuous responsibility to help the 
states provide at least a minimum level of educational 
opportunity. 

Federal aid should eradicate substandard schools in 
the poorest states and lift the quality of teaching in all 
states. 

The differences within and between the states point up 
the fact that the Federal government could not equalize 
educational opportunities by giving every state the same 
amount of money. There must be a plan of distribution 





which will raise the lowest levels by large amou 
lift all levels to some extent. 

The Federal Aid Bill proposes to give the most 
the poorest states and to give some help to all stat 
give the states of low economie ability and relativ 
schools enough Federal money to lift their power 
good schools. About two thirds of the Federal ai 
posed will go toward helping the poorest school situ 
However, there are inadequate schools in all st 
Therefore, one third of the Federal aid is to hi 
to the other states on the basis of the number of ¢] 
of school age. 

It is important to understand these facts abo 
distribution. The amounts paid to the low econ 
ability states would vary from year to year. If t 
come of the people were to rise, these states woul 
less money from the Federal program on the theory 
they could spend more from their own funds. It 
income of all the states were to drop, the Federal m 
would be spread more widely on an equalization | 
This would broaden the stabilizing effect of the Fed 
program. And no matter what shifts oceur, no stat 
to receive less than $5.00 per child of school age. U1 
the proposed Federal law no state can share the Fede: 
funds unless it continues to spend from its own funds 


least as much as it was spending in 1947-48. 


SUMMER SESSIONS AND WORKSHOPS, 1949 


From coast to coast colleges and universities ar 


planning summer work of interest and profit in mam 
fields. The following excerpts indicate the types ot 
programs to be offered, but for a full deseription per- 
sons interested are advised to write to the individu 
institutions. 

With the co-operation of the American Automobil 
Association and the Automobile Club of New York, 
Ine., TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
offering a seminar (May 16-20) in driver educatio: 
and training for college professors and others in 
teacher-education programs. Clifford L. Brown 
chairman, department of health education and physi- 
eal edueation, will direct the seminar, assisted by F. 
Patricia Hagman, associate professor in the depart- 
ment. Harold O. Carlton, educational consultant tor 
the AAA, will be the instructor in charge. Enrollment 
blanks may be obtained by writing to Dr. Brownell. 

The SuMMER ScHoo. oF ALCOHOL STUDIES, con- 
dueted annually by the laboratory of applied physiol- 
ogy, Yale University, will hold two equivalent sessions: 
June 6-29 at Trinity University (San Antonio, Tex.) ; 
July 8-August 5 at Yale University. The school is 
under the direction of E. M. Jellinek, who will be in 
charge of both sessions. Applications for the western 
session ean be sent before April 1 to 52 Hillhouse 
Avenue, New Haven; those for the eastern session 


will be received up to April 15. 


1 Based on special announcements sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society.—L. R. B. 
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YorK UNIVERSITY plans many courses and 
; for its summer session (June 6—-September 

One of these is the Workshop for College Teach 
- weeks, beginning June 6, which will offer 
co operation with Sarah Lawrence College 
e) for the third vear at the college. Regis 

- confined to eollege teachers, administrators, 
ited number of advanced graduate students 


tend to teach in college. The departinent of 


ce and personnel at the university will present 
staff of visiting professors from all parts of 
intry in periods of two, three, four, and six 
June 6-September 9); while the graduate 
of studies in UN and world e2ffairs will be 
from July 5 through August 5, including the 
tute for Annual Review of the United Nations, 
21-23. 
» theme of the fifth annual summer session (June 
July 23) on the position of the United States in 
affairs, the AMERICAN UNIvERsSITY ( Washing- 
D. C.), will be “1949 
information may be obtained from Samuel E. 


Jr., director of the session, 208 Hurst Hall. 


Year of Decision.” De- 


Six special workshops open to undergraduate and 
late students who qualify within the field to 
ch each workshop is devoted will be offered at 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA (Washington, 
). C.), June 10-September 1. The workshops are 
Catholic college integration, directed by Roy J. 
leferrari, secretary general of the university; teacher 
eparation for Catholie high schools, by the Rev- 
nd Michael J. McKeough, O.Praem; edueation for 
rriage and family living, by A. H. Clemens; co- 
nation of edueation and nursing in centralized 
grams, Kathryn W. Cafferty; aspects of Catholic 
th work, Dorothea Sullivan; and creative writing 

* Catholic writers, Leo V. Jacks. 
Such varied fields as communications, music, writ- 
v, business, rural education, and banking will be 
covered in elinies, institutes, and special schools dur- 
ng the summer session (June 14-September 3) at the 
NIVERSITY OF Wisconsin. John G. Fowlkes, dean, 
School of Edueation, and director of the summer ses- 
sion, announces that the institute on rural education 
| be offered for the first time. For further informa- 
about all offerings write to the School of Educa- 
(he National Training Laboratory in Group De- 
clopment, sponsored by the division of adult- 
education services, NEA, and the Research Center for 
(iroup Dynamies, University of Michigan, will be in 
ession for the third season (June 19-July 8) at 
GovuLtp AcapeMy (Bethel, Maine). Complete infor- 
ition may be obtained from Leland P. Bradford, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
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D.C. Applhiations tor admission to the session will be 
received up to May F 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE (Los Angeles 41) 1s offering 
courses (June 20-—July 29) for graduates and under 
eraduates with a maximum credit of six units. Many 
planned In addition to 


interesting field trips are 
courses under well-known leaders in audio-visual edu 
cation, education, philosophy and religion, and psy 
chology, among others. Information may be obtained 
by writing to Box A, Oceidental College. 

For the second summer the Institute of the United 
Nations will be held at Mounr Honyoke COoLuEa! 
(South Hadley, Mass.) from June 26 to July 23. 
Mary Levy, former head of clerical-salary surveys, 
National Conference Board in New York, has been 
Founded 


in 1948, the institute is for men and women concerned 


named executive secretary of the institute. 


about world affairs and embraces lectures, discussions, 
and trips to Lake Success. 

The CoLBY-SWARTHMORE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
announces its second annual session (June 27—August 
15) on the new Mayflower Hill campus of Colby Col- 
lege (Waterville, Maine). Courses at the elementary, 
intermediate, and advanced levels will be offered in 
French, German, Russian, and Spanish and will cover 
one full year of work of college grade. Further de- 
tails, application blank, and catalogue may be obtained 
from John F. McCoy, director of the school at Water- 
ville. 

The annual Summer Institute for Social Progress 
will be held on the campus of WELLESLEY ( Mass.) 
COLLEGE, July 2-16. The topie, “How Can We Recon 
cile Liberty and Social Controls?” will be the theme 
of the leetures and discussions which are open to men 
and women of all vocations. 
be had by writing to Dorothy P. Hill, director, 14 West 
Klm Avenue, Wollaston 70, Mass. 

STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE (New Paltz, N. Y.) is 


A detailed program may 


again offering a special graduate program for persons 
desiring to become elementary-school teachers. One 
program will be given on the campus of the Long 
Island Agricultural and Technical Institute (Farming- 
dale) and the other on the campus at New Paltz, July 
5 to August 12. Persons wishing to register for this 
program should write to the office of the registrar at 
the college. 

Mitts Couiece (Oakland 13, Calif.) has arranged 
six programs tor teachers for its summer session 
(July 5-August 13), including for the first time a 
Home Economies Workshop (June 27—July 22). A 
catalogue may be obtained from the office of the sum- 
mer session, 

CorNELL University offers (July 5-August 13) a 
Curriculum Workshop in secondary education in the 
School of Education; a comprehensive program of ad- 
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and Harman, 82 Fulton Street, New York 7. 


orkshop will be held at the Ruopgs ISLAND 

‘ DES (Py denee), nd B ron Krik 
r rt Silversmith to His Majesty the King 
den, will return to conduct the courses. Quali- 
chers and supervisors are invited to apply tor 


Hip in the conterence. 

xth annual Seminar-Workshop Course -in 
n Methodology and General Seman- 
be conducted at the INSTITUTE OF GENERAL 
Ics (Lakeville), Conn., August 14 to Sep- 


6, by Alfred 


Korzybski, director of the 


ar, and M. Kendig, edueational director of the 


eminar, 
te, and Douglas M. Kelley, protessor of neuro- 
Vehniatrv, Bo yinan Gr: Vy School] ol Medicine. De- 
tailed information may be obtained by addressing the 
"% reo? t Lakevi e 


land Workshop on Good Schools and 


Good Teaching will be held at Gopparp COLLEGE 
P nfield, Vt.) tor members of school boards, 
teachers, adm trators, and other adults interested in 
educ oO! Creoroe seeche P. 2 member ol the eolleve 
ff, is director of the workshop, and information re- 
” date nd other pi rticulars 1 lay be obtained 

Wy) riting 
\) r the many courses to be offered during the 
er sé n in the University oF NEw Mexico 


n first aid, accident prevention, and home 
to be staffed by teachers provided by the 
n Red Cross, and special course in Portu- 


Albert R. Lopes. For full details 


» J. L. Riebsomer, director of the summer ses- 
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BURDETTE, FRANKLIN L. (Editor). Directory of 
American Political Science Association, Pp. X1V ( 
The American Political Science Association, Oh 
State University, Columbus 10. 1948. Cloth, $4, 
paper, $3.00. 

Vl second edition is published in response to 
spread demand, both within and without the assoc 
for the up-to-date reissue of this important work of 


ence 


CALLAHAN, NortTH. The Armed Forces as a Career * 
Pp. xvii+334. Whittlesey House. 1949. $4.00, tea P 
Written by a former Lieutenant Colonel of the <A1 a 
the United States. Today there is greater opport 
greater security, greater living comfort, and greate 
for pride in a career in the armed services than eve: 
fore in the history of our country. 








a Vo oM 
Camp Leadership Courses for Colleges and Univer ¥ 
Pp. 31. American Camping Association, 343 So RW Se 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 4. 1949. $1.00. 
That the summer camp holds forth unusual opportunities Is 
as an educational agency has long been recognized he s 
extent to which these opportunities are seized upon and scaped 
realized is entirely dependent upon the calibre of « ly lev 
leadership, both counselor and administrative. The 
pose of this publication is to present colleges and unive 
ties with a suggested outline for counselor courses to be \ 
used in the training of counselors and persons preparing U 
for administrative responsibilities. } 
a $4.00, 
Communism and Academic Freedom. The Record of tl yo ot 
mn . ve ° , ° tin th 
Tenure Cases at the University of Washington. Pp. nee ene 
125. University of Washington Press, Seattle 5. life 
1949, $1.50. 3 the ce 
This document is issued with the sincere hope of the u oa Gas 
versity that it will stimulate examination and dis: on tf 
of the topie and “form a foundation for the ultimate l oats 
ment to be made by the larger forces that will shape An 
ican education as it deepens and extends the freedom « PRICE, DA 
true scholarship.” " Health 
Publie I 
CoMPERE, MOIREE (Editor). Living Literature for O 8 pre 
: . < at oy rrants al 
Interpretation. Pp. xii+451. Appleton-Centur) tutes of 
Crofts, Inec., 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1. mber 1: 


1949. $3.00, 

Real life experience is very limited even to those of wi 
experience. Man must therefore read if he would | 
deeply. His goal is discovery of life inclosed within 
contines of a book. Discovering a new book is a ji . 10] 
adventure. Oral reading is only one of the methods t 7 
develop ability to hunt for the living incased in words 


* This bull 
DAW, SEWARD E., JESSIE F. MCKEE, AND EDNA M. AI lanning 


DREDGE. Sharing Together. Illustrated. Pp. 250. 1001 pl 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 1949. $1.36. TF 


This child’s book is on the 3d-grade level. Sections deal 
with character traits, good health habits, safety and s ING 
ence lessons in everyday living, ete. wy. 
e B’rith, | 
cents, 
Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials. A Surv ther } 
and Appraisal. Pp. v+231. American Council the 


Edueation, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, s head 
D. C. 1949. $3.00, aa 

Children develop attitudes from what they see, hear, 
read, in the house, the church, and the school. This bi ae 

can treat only the situation within the school, the job t 
school has to do, and only with one of the implements 
has to work with—teaching materials. JOHN K. D 


KouM, CLtypeE F. (Editor). Geographic Approaches 
Social Education. Pp. ix+299. National Council for 


the Social Studies, 1201 16th Street, N.W. Washing 
Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.50. 


ton, D.C. 1949. 
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War II took on a global character geography 
ved much careful scrutiny. The man-in-the 
ed an lgnorance of little-known places as well 
pes of map projections. An appraisal and 
f the goals of geography teaching appear 
this Yearbook is a co-operative endeavor to 
Jnorance, 


* 
I RIEDSAM. 
Pp. 1x+194. 


Oo =H 
$o.0VU. 


Some Aspects of Hos- 


Grune and 


LIESE 
Young Children. 
New York. 1949. 
a natural by-product of those frustrations 
herent in the process of socialization. A 
growing up must relinquish, stage by stage, 
ptations Which have frequently been a source 
ction to him, This study postulates that this 
s likely to arouse anxiety and resentment in the 
How to attempt to cope with this is very well told 


© 
ASSISTED BY R. JOYCE HAR- 
Radio Indi S- 


$6.00, 


W. RUPERT, 

] ntion and Innovation in the 
Pp. xxi+304. Maemillan. 1949. 
; the first volume in a series of studies on the 

s of innovation being undertaken under the direc 

author at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


. 
RY, GEORGE S. JR., The Return of Adam 
Pp. xii+147. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
l, Idaho. 1949. $2.50. 


s dedicated to those parents who have watched 
lderment as their children emerge from American 
nd colleges mouthing strange and alien philoso- 
d to those of America’s youth who have as yet 
i complete enthrallment of the propaganda that is 
veled at them from lecture hall and library. 


Religion and Education under the Con- 


\EILL, a. M. 
t } +338. Harper and Brothers. 1949. 


Pp. xii 


st of us can read, read the words of the great docu- 
ts that were exhibited on the Freedom Train, and spell 

n them the legacy to all Americans of every group, of 

race, of every faith. But can we bring these words 

( Can we make equality and freedom real? This 

e central problem of civil liberties in these United 

tes If we can solve it we can be proud and hopeful; 
nnot how can anyone have faith in freedom surviv- 
this planet? 

Davip E. Research Grants Awarded by Publie 
lealth Service. Pp. 54. Federal Security Agency, 
‘ublie Health Service, Washington, D. C. 1949. 

s present publication presents a complete résumé of 

s and fellowships made through the National Insti- 
es of Health from the inception of the program (De- 

r 12, 1946) to August 31, 1948 Lists made subse- 

» this date will be issued at yearly intervals, 
s 


hool Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment for Ele- 
mentary Schools in Small School Systems.’’ Bulletin 
Pp. 68. Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
1948. Free. 
illetin has floor plans only for small schools. How- 
the principles of construction and procedures for 
ng and erection are applicable to any elementary- 
ol plant. Copies are available at the Extension De- 
ment of the college. 
e 
Civil Rights: Barometer of De- 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 


ING, EDWARD J. 
). Pp. 48. 


STRANG, RutTH. Counseling Technics in College and Sec 
ondary School. i Harpe r and Brothers. 


1949, $4.00, 

rhis is a revised and enlarged edition ten years after the 
first was published Special attention has been given to 
the problem of interpreting the reliability and validity of 


various techniques. 


> 
> 


AND RosperT B. AMMONS. IJmprov- 
A Manual for College Students. 


STrRouD, JAMES B., 
ng Reading Ability. 


Pp. vii+200. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., 35 West 
32nd Street, New York 1. 1949. $1.90. 

It is necessary to make an issue of the des rability of good 
reading ability ; hence this manual. 





membership in 
The American Near East Society 


brings you annually 
10 issues of the Society’s Bulletin with articles 
and photographs of special and timely interest to 
teachers 
3 monographs from a series on 
affairs, past and present 


Near Eastern 


membership: $3.50 per year 
students $2.00 
American Near East Society 
46 Cedar Street New York 5, N. Y. 
(write for sample Bulletin) 














Since 1885 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


Reliable and Dis- 


criminating Service 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


to Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the 


25 E. Jackson Blvd, Nation and their 


Chicago 4, Ill. Personnel. 








MEMBER NATA 
Universities and Col- 
leges throughout the 


AM ER | CAN United States continue 
their great demand 

COLLEGE for recommendations 
for those trained in 


the different fields of 
Science. The positions 
28 E. JACKSON 


range from instructor- 
ships to heads of de- 














rith, 222 5th Avenue, New York 10. 1949. 25 partments. 
its BOULEVARD 
r Freedom Pamphlet. Our democracy was founded Our service is 
the principles of freedom and equality upon the affir- CHICAGO 4, . ‘ 
n of the worth and dignity of the individual. When- ILLINOIS nation-wide. 
hese principles are endangered our system is threat- 
TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
HN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


_ HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 
HN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Directir, Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati. 


Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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THE TUITION PLAN 

The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan inereases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


haneces good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














WAR 
POLITICS, 
and 
INSANITY 


By C. S. Bluemel, M.A., M.D. 


Here the psychiatrist looks at the politician ang 
records his observations both for the layman ay 
the scholar, 





‘*The author throws a penetrating light on ¢] 
psychiatry of history.’’ l _ 
‘*A eritical evaluation of Sententiie.’ -The Ay 
nals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 





‘‘Brilliant psychiatric analyses.’’—Hartford Da 
Courant. 


‘‘The psychiatric analyses are intensely interest 
ing.’’—Denver Post. 


‘‘Written for the layman in simple fashion.’’— 
Rhode Island Medical Journal. 


$2.00 at your bookstore, or from 


WORLD PRESS, INC. 
1817 California St. Denver 2, Colo. 





onan A OE ANTI 


Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index. 
































At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, from every field 
of human activity. Alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
1,736 pages, with thumb B 
index. 











Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 











New York University 
and 
Sarah Lawrence College 


offer a 
Workshop on Contemporary Culture 
for College Teachers 
at 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Intersession, June 6 - July 1, 1949 


For college teachers, administrators and 
advanced graduate students planning to 
teach in college. Ideal workshop situa- 
tion. Informal seminars based on com 
mon interests and needs. Six points 
residence graduate credit. Excellent liv- 
ing accommodations. 
For informative folder, write: 


CHAIRMAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


21 Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


—— 
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NATIONAL SSOCIATION OF 


Assistance 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 


dministrators 


NO TEACHER interested in professional advancement should overlook 


the excellent placement service offered by private agencies. 


For over 


100 years they have played an important part in supplying schools and 
colleges with well-trained, qualified teachers. 


LL members compete with one another to give the best possible service, 
but at the same time they cooperate in working for the best interests 


of the teachers and schools. 


establishes high standards. 


All subscribe to a Code of Ethics which 


‘T EACHERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide capable 
youth into it, and to secure the return of good teachers—this is a 
patriotic duty to the children of America. 


A PMINISTRATORS and other school officials are assured of our co- 
operation in their efforts to maintain schools at the highest possible 


level. 


to find good teachers for you. 


CALIFORNIA 
i's Pacific Teachers’ Agency, 
ngeles 13 
COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 


Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford 3 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Adams Teachers’ Agency, Washington 
ILLINOIS 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 
‘lark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
licago 4 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency & American 
College Bureau, Chicago 4 
Hughes Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 
Illiana Teachers’ Agency, Champaign 
Teachers’ Registry & Exchange, 


~hicago 1 
IOWA 
entral Teachers’ Agency, Cedar Rapids 
on Teachers’ Agency, Clinton 
d Teachers’ Agency, Sioux City 
Goon’s Teachers’ Agency, Hampton 
Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, 
es Moines 
abin’s Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines 
MAINE 
The New England Teachers’ Agency, 
Portland 3 
MARYLAND 
ore Teachers’ Agency, 
imore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency, 
Boston 
The Cary Teachers’ Agency, Boston 8 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers’ Agency, Detroit 26 


MINNESOTA 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis 1 
Educational Service Bureau, Minneapolis 
Minnesota Teachers’ Service, 
Minneapolis 
Schummers School Service, Minneapolis 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, 
Minneapolis 2 
MISSOURI 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Kansas City 6 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 
St. Louis 3 
Wood Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City 6 
MONTANA 
E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency, Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
Davis School Service, Lincoln 


NEW JERSEY 
Strahan Teachers’ Agency, 
Trenton 8 


NEW YORK 
Allied Teachers’ Agency, New York 
American & Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 17 
The Associated Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 18 
Bardeen-Union Teachers’ Agency, 
Syracuse 2 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 10 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo 2 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
Rockville Centre 
Educational Placements, New York 18 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Rochester 4 


, Kellogg Teachers’ Agency, New York 3 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York 18 
Private School & College Bureau, 

New York 17 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 

New York 1 


Our members, located in all parts of the country, are ever trying 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo 
Midwest Teachers’ Service, Grand Forks 
OHIO 
Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, 
Columbus 15 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
Cleveland 15 
Teachers Placement Bureau, 
Columbus 15 
OREGON 
Northwest Teachers’ Association, 
Portland 4 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc., 
Philadelphia 7 
Great American Teachers’ Agency, 
Allentown 
Central Teachers’ Agency, Harrisburg 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
National Teachers’ Exchange, 
Sioux Falls 
TENNESSEE 
College & Specialist Bureau, Memphis 3 
National Teacher Placement Service, 
Chattanooga 2 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Chattanooga 8 
UTAH 
Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, 
Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Spokane 8 
Westmore Teachers’ Agency, Spokane 8 
WISCONSIN 
Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison 3 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


President 


Vice-President 


James O’Malley 
Champaign, III. 


A. J. Steffey 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Secy-Treas. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chr. Pub. Com. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Hoyt S. Armstrong 


H. L. Forbes 
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TWO INDISPENSABLE BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 








OEDIPUS-MYTH AND COMPLEX 
(A REVIEW OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY) 


During the past half century much has been accomplished in psycho- 
analysis by Freud, Jung, Adler, and other outstanding figures. But 
what was heard in and about scientific circles including the psychiatric, 
was confusing. A clarification and appraisal of the varying points of 
\ was needed. 

OEDI MYTH AND COMPLEX is an exposition of the major psycho- 

tic theories of Freud, Jung, Adler, Rank, Horney, Fromm and 
S The inclusion of the three Oedipus plays by Sophocles 
makes it the most comprehensive work on the subject. 

Man has been in the grip of an emotional involvement with his 
parents and the past to such a degree as to curtail his growth and 
capacity for experience. Freud and post-Freudians have shown the 
significance of such an attachment. 


lhe interpretations of the Oedipus myth and Oedipus complex thus 
illumination on present psychological and socio- 


throw conside rable 
AND COMPLEX, Mullahy discusses 


logical problems. In OEDIPUS—-MYTH 
the subject with a view to its implications for both the individual 
and the authoritarian society. 

Recognition of Patrick Mullahy’s contribution has been immediate. 


Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, Dr. Clara Thompson, and others 
MYTH AND COMPLEX as a necessary and valuable 


recommend OEDIPUS 


$5.00 per copy 


THE PROBLEM FAMILY 
(AN INVESTIGATION OF HUMAN RELATIONS) 


PROBLEM FAMILY is the book which every parent and educator 
for freedom for children; it is a 
Neill challenges 


must read. It is an earnest plea 
religion and morals. 


I i for a new conception of 1 
the conception of universal paternal love, for he has found that the 
problem child is nearly always an unloved child. 

A. S. Neill, well-known Scottish educator and psychologist, heads 
the internationally famous English school, Summerhill, where the 
children govern themselves. THE PROBLEM FAMILY is the result of 


more than twenty-five years of experi nee, and is such a book as is 
demanded and expected from the author of The Problem Child, The 
Pre ble m Pare } 5. and The Probl m Teache rn. 

The author believes, ‘‘ There can be no virtue where there is no free- 
dom It is not virtuous to respect one who is not respectable, not 
virtuous to live in legal sin with a person u have ceased to love. 
the root of it all is the family.’’ 

$2.75 per copy 


Civilization is sick and unhappy 


HERMITAGE PRESS, INC., Dept. SS 
8 East 61 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Please send on approval: 
OEDIPUS—MYTH AND COMPLEX by 
Price $5.00 
rHE PROBLEM FAMILY by A. S. Neill. Price $2.75 
[ will deposit payment with postman plus postal charges. Unless 
completely satisfied I may return book(s) within 5 days and you will 


Patrick Mullahy. 


refund my full purchase price. 


Name 
Address City State 
Save C.O.D. postage charges. Enclosed payment with coupon, and 


I 
book(s) will be sent postpaid. Same 5-day return privilege. 


PATRICK MULLAHY 


Introduction ERICH FROMM 


I cannot imagine anyone interested in 
psychoanalysis, whether as partici- 
pant or as spectator, to whom thig 
soundly conceived, lucidly written 
book will not prove invaluable. 


—New York Times Book Review 


This book was worth writing and ig 
worth reading. Here are the diverse 
views of outstanding psychoanalysts, 
presented critically and objectively, 
without polemic .. . the essence of 
many volumes is extracted, strength- 
ening ewisting interest in psycho- 
analytic thought ...an excellent book. 

—Chicago Tribune Book Review 


I have been greatly impressed by the 
clarity, imagination, and objectivity 
with which Mr. Mullahy presents the 
various schools of Psychoanalysis 
... I congratulate the author for an 
admirable contribution. 
~—Irwin Edman 
Columbia University 


A. S. NEILL 


Introduction GOODWIN WATSON 


THE PROBLEM FAMILY containg 
so many p-ofound truths pungently 
phrased that no parent or teacher 
interested in children should miss it. 

—The London Times 
Educational Supplement 


A. S. Neill is an educator who is 
clearly on the side of the children, 
He is wholeheartedly for the forces of 
life against all anti-life. 

Goodwin Watson 

Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


No modernist can neglect Neill’s sub- 
stantial contribution to child educa- 
tion. ... He is all for a sex morality 
founded on love and a sex freedom 
for youth, but realizes that today it 
is not practical politics. 

—The Publisher 


ORDER NOW 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY 











